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MEMOIRS OF JOSEPH STURGE. 
(Continued from page 548.) 

But the end was now at hand. This long 
series of services in the cause of humanity was 
drawing to a close. The brave and generous 
heart that had beaten so loyally to the interests 
of righteousness and mercy on the earth was 
about to be stilled. But it happened to him 
as he could have wished—his life and his la- 
bors ended together. The Great Master had 
not assigned to him what often proves the most 
difficult of all forms of service, and might 
have been especially so to one of his ardent 
and active nature, that of those ‘who only 
stand and wait.’ He passed without even ap 
interval of rest from his work to his reward. 
The end also was in beautiful harmony with 
his life and character. The last service in 
which he was engaged was in connection with 
that cause which was so dear to his heart, for 
which he had long ‘ both labored and suffered 
reproach,’ the cause of peace on earth and 
good-will among men. In the year 1858, on 
the death of Charles Hindley, he was elected 
president of the Peace Society, and never was 
there an appointment the fitness of which was 
more instantly and unanimously recognized. 
In the report of what took place on that occa- 
sion, we are told that when the resolution of 
the meeting of members was passed and pre- 
sented to him, ‘ Mr. Sturge, with considerable 
emotion, stated that it was from no affectation 
of humility, but from a sincere sense of his 
own incompetency, he must express his wish 
that the committee had selected some other 
person for this office. He thought, especially, 
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that it would have been better to have ap- 
pointed some one who was nota member of 
the Society of Friends; but if his friends 
thought otherwise, he was willing to submit 
himself to their judgment. He was conscious 
of some failure in his own strength, and had 
been desirous to withdraw from public engage- 
ments. But certainly there was no cause to 
which he should better like to devote what- 
ever of ability and energy remained to him, 
than to the cause of peace,’ 

It was obvious to those in close intercourse 
with him, that abundant as had been his labors 
in this cause for so many years, he felt that 
the new position in which he was placed en- 
tailed upon him additional obligations which 
he was prepared to take up with characteristic 
decision and thoroughness And the direction 
which his activity took was significant and af- 
fecting. ‘Joseph Sturge,’ says Mr. Pum- 
phrey, ‘had for some time felt his strength 
failing, he was sensible that his sun was near- 
ing the horizon, and that the shadows of even- 
ing were gathering around him. He looked 
on the vast field in which he had so long 
and earnestly labored, and saw that a goodly 
harvest was ripening for the garner, but where 
were the laborers? Not a few of his early as- 
sociates had gone before him to tlfeir heavenly 
rest. Could he devote his remaining energies 
to better purpose than in the recruiting service? 
Himself about to lay aside his armor, could he 
more efficiently serve the cause, than by en- 
deavorivg to enlist his younger brethren in 
this bloodJess warfare, and engage their sym- 
pathies and zeal for peace ?” 

His mind had, indeed, been much occupied 
for some time with the wish to press the claims 
of this question upon the young, especially 
among the members of his own Society. In 
pursuance of this object, in March, 1859, he 
accompanied Edward Smith of Sheffield and 
the biographer to a series of meetings in the 
north of England, visiting Leeds, Ackworth, 
Wakefield, Rawden School, Bradford, York, 
Darlington and Newcastle. He had then evi- 
dently some premonition of his approaching 
decease, for in pleading with his young friends 
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present at those meetings, which he did with 
inexpressible earnestness and pathos, he signi- 
fied his belief, on every occasion on which he 
spoke, that he was addressing them for the last 
time, and assured them that in the near pros- 
pect of his own departure, there was no re- 
membrance of his life upon which he dwelt 
with more satisfaction, than on any humble 
services he had been permitted to render the 
cause of peace. Writing toG. W. Alexander 
on April 2, 1859, he refers to this journey. 
After speaking to his friend, who was at that 
time much interested in the cause of educa- 
tion, of two subscriptions, of 507. and OJ. each, 
which he was willing to contribute towards 
that object in England and Jamaica, he adds: 
—‘But the Temperance, Anti-slavery, and 
Peace cause I feel to have a paramount claim 
upon me, especially the two latter, which have 
lost the support of some who used to be their 
most liberal helpers. Though from some affec- 
tion of the heart I have very much lost the 
power of walking, except slowly and for a short 
distance, yet I had satisfaction lately in ac- 
companying Edward Smith and Henry Richard 
on a little peace tour as far as Newcastle, to try 
to induce younger people to come forward in 
the cause, before all the older ones have died, 
and though many among the wealthy and their 
children stood aloof, yet we were encouraged 
by the number who were willing to come 
forward and help, whose pecuniary means were 
more limited.’ 

The biographer saw him but once after that 
journey. Being then Honorary Secretary of 
the Voluntary School Assdciation, he had 
pressed Mr. Sturge to attend its annual meet- 
ing in London about the middle of May. 
With his wonted readiness to oblige and en- 
courage, he kindly consented. The meeting 
was held at the Milton Club in Ludgate Hill. 
In a few simple words he expressed his una- 
bated attachment to the cause of education, 
and ended by promising a subscription of 1007. 
for the year tothe Society. At the close of 
the meeting he said to the writer, ‘I want to 
speak to thee.’ ‘I will walk with you to your 
lodgings,’ was the reply. ‘I am afraid,’ he 
answered, ‘I must trouble thee to get me a 
cab, I can’t walk owing to shortness of breath.’ 
This remark struck with rather a chill on the 
heart of the hearer. The cab was accordingly 
procured, and we drove to his lodging near 
Finsbury Circus. He then spoke with great 
anxiety and feeling of a dear friend who was 
in considerable trouble, and of what he was 
doing to help him. These were the last words 
the writer ever heard from his lips, words of 
kindly sympathy and meditated succor for 
others. To the last, ‘on his tongue was the 
law of kindness.’ 

At this interview he had intimated his full 
expectation of being present at the annual 


meeting of the Peace Society on the 17th of 
May. All the arrangements had been made 
accordingly. His name was announced as 
chairman of the meeting in the advertisements 
and placards. But it had been ordained other- 
wise. Brief as the interval that had yet to 
elapse, before it had expired, he had been 
called into the region of perfect and eternal 
peace, where the wicked cease from troubling 
and the weary are at rest. On Friday the 13th 
of May he appeared quite as well as, if not 
better than, usual. After his little boy had 
retired to rest, he went, as was his frequent 
practice, to his chamber, and gave him counsel 
on various subjects to which he wished to turn 
his attention during his own absence in Lon- 
don. Before he left the room he prayed fer- 
vently beside the bed of his beloved child, 
closing with the petition for his family, that 
‘in beaven not one of them might be missing.’ 
On the morning of the 14th he had risen at his 
usual early hour, about six o’clock. He was 
soon attacked by a distressing fit of coughing, 
which, however, did not prevent his retiring, 
as was his wont, to an adjoining closet for the 
devotional reading of the Scriptures and prayer. 
He then called one of his little girls to prepare 
to join him in their customary ride on horse- 
back before breakfast. _But on returning to 
his room, with the cough unabated, he sat 
down on the foot of the bed and said to his 
wife, ‘I am very ill.’ The servants were 
called, and such remedies as were at hand were 
tried for his relief, but in vain. On the window 
being opened for air he knelt before it for 
some minutes, and in a few broken sentences 
offered up short ejaculatory prayers. For a 
short time his bodily sufferings were severe, 
and he soon become unable to speak. He was 
lifted on to the bed, and the pain subsided into 
the faintness of death. His brothers, in the 
meanwhile, had been sent for. They came 
hastily, and soon after their arrival saw the 
form, indeed, and the face they loved so well, 
stretched on a couch before them, the passing 
spasm of agony having already given place to 
an expression of perfect, of ‘ heavenly serenity,’ 
as the bystanders described it. ‘ But HE wus 
not, for God took him.’ The faithful servant 
had finished the work that had been given him 
to do. He was still standing with his loins 
girt and his lamp trimmed ready for further 
service if required. But on that early May 
morning, soon after the break of day, he had 
heard his Master’s voice, saying ‘Come up 
hither!’ and he was gone. It was not so much 
death as a translation. 

















































‘He set, as sets the morning star, which goes 
Not down behind the darkened west, nor sinks 
Obscured amid the tempests of the sky, 

But melts away into the light of heaven.’ 


The news, which soon spread through the 
town, that ‘ Joseph Sturge was dead,’ sounded 
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like a knell over Birmingham that day, and 
saddeued all hearts. High and low, rich and 
poor, men of all religious denominations and of 
every shade of political opinion, joined in 
lamentation over the loss which the community 
had sustained by the removal of one so uni- 
versally honored and beloved. 

The interment took place on May 20th. ‘ The 
Corporation of Birmingham,’ says Mr. James, 
in his funeral sermon for his friend, ‘had their 
offer been accepted, would have awarded to 
him a public funeral; and though the ac- 
customed retiringness of his denomination de- 
clined this mark of respect, it could not repress 
the spontaneous expressions of general esteem. 
The lengthened cortége—the closed shops— 


the crowded streets—the long procession of 


respectable men—the mixture of ministers and 
members of religion of all denominations—the 
seriousness or sorrow that sat on every counte- 
nance, which in mournful silence seemed to 
say, ‘ We have lost a benefactor’—the numer- 
ous sermons which from the pulpits of various 
denominations paid a tribute to his memory— 
all proclaimed the respect in which he was held, 
and which was in fact a publi¢ honor put not 
only upon the benefactor but upon philan- 
thropy itself.’ 

It was indeed an instructive spectacle which 
Birmingham presented that day, when the 
whole town, the seat of the largest manufacture 
of small fire-arms in the world, bowed in rev- 
erence over the bier of Joseph Sturge, the man 
of peace. It wasatribute paid, not to rank, or 
station, or learning, or eloquence, for he had 
none of these, but to virtue alone. It is to the 


honor of the people of, what Mr. Whittier 


traly calls ‘the city of his love,’ that they did 


not wait until he was dead to find out that a 
great man and a prophet had been among 
them. From a very early period they had re- 
cognized the rare excellence and worth of the 


fellow-citizen whom Providenve had sent to 
dwell in their midst. Generally they were the 


foremost to sustain him in his enterprises of 


philanthropy and progress; they revered his 
character and were proud of his fame. 


during the brief madness of the Russian war, 


they never ceased to follow him with their 


confidence and affection. And it was surely 


also a signal testimony to the genuineness of 


the man, to the transparent integrity of his 
character, that, of all places in the kingdom, he 
was held in most esteem by those who were the 
daily witnesses of his life. 

Nor were his fellow-citizens willing that his 
memory should fade from the town which his 
virtues had helped to render illustrious. On 
the following August a meeting was held at 
the Town Hall ‘ of those favorable to the pro- 
motion of a memorial of the late Mr. Joseph 
Sturge.’ 

Ultimately it was decided that the memorial 


should be a statue and fountain. 
cuted with admirable skill and beauty by Mr. 
Thomas, the sculptor of London. 
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It was exe- 


It was inaugurated on June 4, 1862, inthe pre- 


sence of a very large assembly gathered around 
the spot where it was erected. We borrow 
from the ‘Times’ newspaper the following de- 
scription of the statue and ceremony :— 


‘The statue has been erected on by far the 


best site in the town; it is at one of the boun- 
daries where the parishes of Birmingham and 
Edgbaston meet, the last being the parish in 
which Mr. Sturge resided. The monument 
consists of a central figure of Mr. Sturge, his 
right hand resting on a Bible, and the left ex- 
tended towards a figure symbolical of Peace. 
A figure on the other side is typical of Charity. 


At the base of the statue, in front and back, 


are large basins for ornamental fountains, and 
at either side are drinking fountains. 
principal figure isin Sicilian marble, the second- 
ary groups in fine freestone. 


The 


The likeness of 
the man is portrayed with wonderful fidelity. The 
ex pressious of benevolence which spoke so power- 
fully in life are depicted wonderfully in the stone. 

On this occasion John Bright closed an ad- 
dress with the fullowing remarks :-— 

‘If I were speaking a history of our departed 
friend I might dwell upon his multitudinous 
acts of private benevolence. You know more 
of them than I know; but you and I together 
know very little of them. But the little only 
we know because his left hand scarcely knew 
what his right hand did; but this we have 
faith to know, that his deeds of private benevo- 
lence are recorded on those everlasting tablets 
which preseye for ever the memory of the 
actions of a good man. I r.collect well the last 
visit I paid to the house of Joseph Sturge. It 
was but a few days—a very few days—before 
his last day on earth. I went with him to his 
place of worship, and I sat near him. His 
countenance was in the line of my eye, and [ 
observed it more than once. I remarked the 
gentleness and the purity and the peace that 
were expressed upon it. I felt that I was 
looking upon what I may describ: as the coun- 
tenance of ‘ajust man made perfect.’ Well, 
we know all who are connected with the erec- 
tion of this memorial have raised it to remind 
us of the character of this man, of his great 
courage, of his great meekness, of his benevo- 
lence in action, of hischarity in thought. [tis 
not needful that this statue should be here to 
remind this generation of him, or, as in the 
lines— 

‘‘ Why need we monuments supply 
To rescue that can uever die?” 

But it is raised for succeeding generations, 
that they may know that such a man dwelt 
here ; that as he lived and as he moved so he 
was loved—so he was reverenced ; and that in 
erecting this memorial we do it to stimulate 
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future generations, and inspire them with sen- 
timents of justice ; to stimulate them to acts of 
mercy, and in the hope it may tend to raise up 
other men, who, in their generation, may confer 
on this great community an honor and a dis- 
tinction as great as Birmingham now derives 


from the life and character of Joseph Sturge.’ 
(To be continued.) 





TEACHING OF THE SPIRIT. 

I doubt not there is for those who abide 
closest under the shadow of the Almighty, a 
minute and secret teaching, regarded by many 
as a delusion, which like the name on the 
white stone, no man knows save he that receives 
it; but he knows that his judgment is some- 
times cleared, his will inclined, and his way 
directed, after a manner different from that in 
which his own will or wisdom would probably 
have led him.— Sewall. 


Report of a Committee on Freedmen to 
Friends’ Board of Control representing the 
Associated Yearly Meetings of the West. for 
the Relief of Freedmen. 

(Concluded from page 558.) 

Pawpaw Island.-—On returving to Vicks- 
burg, we thought best to embrace an oppor- 
tunity then offered by a boat to go to Pawpaw 
Island, a distance of sixteen milesabove. This 
island is a large government woodyard, seven 
miles long, and varying from two to four miles 
in width, containing about six hundred and 
fifty Freedmen, most of whom earn a support 
by wood chopping, and they generally have 
pretty good huts to live in. 

Here are three hundred children attending 
schools, taught by five teachersgfour of whom 
are Friends; one of these has a night school, 
composed of parents and laborers, and we were 
surprised to see the anxiety evinced by this 
class (many with gray heads and spectacles) to 
learn to read. The school closed by singing a 
hymn, and one of the old men offered prayer, 
asking blessings upon all the teachers, and 
their relatives at home, the good people of the 
North, for their atsistance, as well as ourselves 
and families. 

We believe our friends here enjoy the con- 
fidence of these people, and are laboring earn- 
estly and successfully amongst them. 

Vicksburg.— We then returned to Vicksburg, 
which appears to be a great centre for Freed- 
men. Out of a population of near fifteen thou- 
sand, it is estimated that twelve thousand are 
colored, and on the peninsula opposite Vicks- 
burg, it is thought there are three thousand 
more. Here, as well as at most other places in 
this Department, we were surprised to’see them 
generally so well clothed. Two miles north of 
Vicksburg is a camp of near five hundred, who 
were comparatively comfortable. In the city, 
during First month, twelve hundred children 
attended schools taught by eighteen teachers, 
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sent out by various benevolent associations in 
the North. Several meeting-houses have been 
appropriated for their use, in which they hold 
regular meetings for Divine worship, as well as 
large day and Sabbath schools ; also one of the 
largest hotel buildings in the city is nicely kept 
as a colored hospital. 

We also visited the home farm on the penin- 
sula opposite Vicksburg, known as Beard’s 
Camp. Most of the people here have larger 
and more comfortable houses, and they pre- 
sented a mire cleanly appearance than any 
camp on the river which we had visited. Un- 
fortunately, however, the exposure of this place 
to guerrilla raids is such that the teachers have 
given up their schools. 

There is as little sickness among them as at 
almost any of the camps;.and although they 
are not secure against raids from guerillas, we 
do not know that their condition would be 
much improved for the present by their re- 
moval. 

A picket line has lately been extended across 
this peninsula, along Grant’s Canal, inclosing 
the home farm, Burney place, and De Soto, 
which gives the people some confidence in their 
security. There are about fifteen hundred 
acres of tillable land, which they hope to be 
able to lease of government for farm and gar- 
dening purposes. 

This peninsula is similar, in many respects, 
to Davis’ Bend ; and, we think, quite as desir- 
able a location for them, except that it is not 
yet so well protected. 

Our attention has been repeatedly called to 
the condition of the orphan and destitute chil- 
dren of Vicksburg and vicinity, of whom it is 
estimated there are six hundred. The Super- 
intendent of Freedmen for this district, Colonel 
Thomas, offers to furnish rations and fuel for 
such an institution, and to donate one thousand 
dollars from the Freedmen’s fund; and the 
Treasury Agent offers, for the same purpose, 
any confiscable property suitable, in or around 
Vicksburg, not occupied by the military author- 
ities. After a careful gonsideration of this 
matter, we are inclined to recommend the 
opening of such an institution as soon as pos- 
sible. « 

The opportunities for Freedmen to get em- 
ployment are increasing, and many are obtain- 
ing good wages, but we notice that the prices 
of goods of all kind are very high. This leads 
us to the conclusion that a stock of such things 
as are adapted to their necessities, offered for 
sale in Vicksburg, at or near cost, would be a 
great encouragement, as well as advantage to 
them, ia their efforts to become self-sustaining. 

Memphis—On our return we stopped at 
Memphis, where the number of colored people 
is estimated at from twenty to twenty-five thou- 
sand ; and as respects food and clothing, they 
are, for the present, in a comfortable condition. 
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Such as come into the Union lines in a help- 
less condition are sent immediately to Presi- 
dent’s Island, three miles down the river. 

The Superintendent of Instruction informed 
us that, during First month, eleven hundred 
children were reported in schools, taught by 
twenty-two teachers, and twelve schools among 
the colored soldiers, numbering in attendance 
one thousand and twenty-nine. There are 
also two industrial schools in the city doing 
well. 

We had a very satisfactory interview with 
Co]. Eaton, who had just returned from Wash- 
ington, with orders from the President to con- 
tinue the management of Freedmen’s affairs as 
heretofore, until Congress took some action 
upon the subject. 

President's Island.—On President's Island, 
which contains nine thousand acres of land, 
there are said to be twenty-nine hundred 
Freedmen. The day before we arrived, about 
four hundred were brought to Memphis, from 
Arkansas, eighty of whom were considered 
able bodied, and taken into government service, 
and the balance sent here, in a very ragged, 
dirty, and destitute condition. 

These people came a long distance through 
the swamps and marshes of Arkansas, with the 
army, and a number of the women and children 
were drowned or chilled to death by. the way. 
As they sat in groups, or parts of families, on 
logs or stumps, with no houses to go into, ex- 
hausted and discouraged, they presented a most 
pitiful spectacle. 

The officer in charge informed us that an 
ample supply of clothing would be furnished 
them from Memphis the next day. On this 
Island are five or six hundred acres of tillable 
land, besides a large body of woodland, and 
wood-chopping is one of the principal means of 
support. 

Three hundred and fifty pupils are being 
taught by four teachers, and thirty-six orphan 
children are gathered into two cabins, under 
the care of a colored woman. There is also an 
industrial school in good hands. There are 
probably from ten to fifteen hundred children 
upon this Island, and not more than one-fourth 
can at present attend school, and the parents 
and soldiers stationed here appear quite as 
eager to learn as children. A saw-mill, and 
an abundance of timber, furnish good facilities 
for building purposes, and we learn that more 
school and dwelling houses will soon be put 
up. 
weal spending a few hours from hut to hut, 
we came to the conclusien that the many ne- 
cessities of the Freedmen were presented to us 
here, under as favorable circumstances, to be 
alleviated by our organization, as any place we 
have visited. We, therefore, recommend that 
a suitable man and wife, with four or five 
teachers, be immediately sent to this Island. 
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We visited the Orphan Asylum for colored 
children in Memphis, recently opened by the 
Widow Canfield, where we found eighty of 
this class, gathered from the abodes of wretch- 
edness, and comfortably provided for in a hotel 
building, assigned by government for that use. 
We think the energy and self-denial displayed 
in this enterprise are well worthy of imitation. 

A large amount of clothing has been dis- 
tributed among the Freedmen in the Mississippi 
Valley this winter, by our agents, who have 
visited extensively in the various camps, and 
we heard frequent testimonials from those in 
charge, as well as from the Freedmen, of the 
large amount of suffering these timely efforts 
have relieved. 

Spring has already opened, and very little 
more clothing (except for those continually 
arriving) is likely to be needed before fall ; 
therefore, our efforts during the summer can, 
perhaps, be the most profitably directed toward 
the establishment of Orphan Asylums, Indus- 
trial and other schools, to promote their social, 
moral and religious elevation. 

The many privations to which our teachers 
are necessarily subjected, awakened our sym- 
pathy, and we would recommend that, as far 
as possible in the future,*they be located in 
companies, so as to make up in a measure for 
those privations. 

lt may be proper to remark that a systematic 
supervision of schools, in this department, has 
gone into effect under an order of Adjt. Gen’l. 
Thomas, and local superintendents are appointed, 
whose duty it is to procure school-houses, and 
otherwise assist in the advancement of this 
work, and to whom each teacher in his district 
is required to make a monthly statistical re- 


rt. 

We would also add, that, probably one-half 
of the companies of colored soldiers at Vicks- 
burg, Helena, and Memphis have schools, 
taught by their officers or others. In these and at 
the schools among the Freedmen, they spell, 
read, and write on slates, while in some of them 
a few study geography, arithmetic, and the 
rudiments of grammar. 

From what we have seen of Elkanah and 
Irena Beard’s labors, and from the statements 
of officials and missionaries similarly engaged, 
as well as from the many testimonials of the 
Freedmen themselves, we believe they have 
labored diligently and successfully, not only in 
relieving physical wants, but in the promotion 
of the higher interests of this people. 

In the Departments which we have visited 
there are about one hundred thousand Freed- 


‘men, (a tabular statement of which is appended) 


amongst whom are very few if.any able-bodied 
men, the government having taken the better 
class into the army. 

As we pass through the various colonies of 
this people, we have frequently seen evidences 
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of the brutal abuse they have been subjected proneness is greatest when vital godliness is 
to whilst in slavery, and the fatality during the lowest. There may be a necessity for this. I 
transition thus far, from slavery to freedom, am not one who would ignore definite rules al- 
has been fearfully great. It is indeed painful | together, but I would cherish a godly jealousy 
to hear the narratives of their sufferings in'their , over them, and be especially careful that in- 
efforts to escape, but such is their anxiety for stead of illustrating and being subordinate to 
freedom, they are willing to undergo almost any | the priuciple, they did not stifle and supersede 
hardship to secure so rich a boon. Many of|it. Therefore I rejoice in the abrogation of our 
them appear to have long anticipated a relief| rules of settlement, and the presenting, instead 
from bondage. Both old and young evince] of them, in bold relief, the great duty of Chris- 
great earnestness in their efforts to learn, and | tian benevolence ; love to man as the reflection 
many advance rapidly. They are religiously | of love to God, and this love manifesting itself 
inclined and receive Gospel truths with avid-|in relieving the outward necessities, and sym- 
ity, and although the missionary work is but| pathizing in all the yaried trials of our fellow 
just begun, we believe the charity already be-| members. 
stowed, under the Divine blessing, has been at-| 1 rejoice in the modification of the Marriage 
tended with great results. Regulations, which in practice had so con- 
Josepu Dickinson,2 ,, 5 cealed the principle, that, as the discussions fre- 
Joun M. Macy, t Committee. | quently showed, many Friends mistook the rule 
T. C. Hit, Gen’l. Agent. for the principle, and honestly believed that, in 
Notr.—A tabular statement shows the whole altering the one, we ae sacrificing the other. 
number of Freedpeople in the Departments visited Now, what I would desire is, that in putting 
is 95,715; the number in twenty-one camps and | forth a new edition of the Rules and Advices, it 
aa was ce ee ~ a in eee should be the concern of Friends to see what 
month Jast amounted to 6, under the care o . in- 
teachers, of whom 34 were members of the Society of “ple aan an ales ian tamelan 


i 78 bers ought to act, should be clearly set 
. members ought to act, should be clearly 
We gite a statement from two camps, show- forth. Our official documents contain ample 


ing the proportion of men, women and chil- inthe fox Cals . 
hye : one purpose. I would also suggest 
dren, which is an approximate exhibit of all of | 14.44 the extracts setting forth the Yearly Meet- 


ae ie 260 child ing’s judgment and exercise, should not be too 
’ omen, ohuenen- | exclusively from any one period, but be well- 


Wood's Colony, Davis’ Bend, 150 men, 470 diffused, so as to show that during the two cen- 


woman, 570 ohitdown, turies of the Society’s existence, the principles 
it has set forth have been harmoniously sus- 
tained. Perhaps the later period may rightly 
claim the larger share, but this will require a 
guard that the volume is not unduly loaded 
with extracts from the more recent epistles and 
minutes. 

Excuse these confidential remarks, which I 
had no thought of penning when I began. 
Thy affectionate friend, 

THoMAS PuUMPHREY. 


“‘ THE PARABLES OF OUR LORD.” 
A RECENT WORK RY WM. ARNOT. 

Of the Parable of the Sower, the author re- 
marks: ‘Some are shut out, except at short 
and uncertain intervals, from the Lightof Life, 
and pass through the summer of their proba- 
tion with a well-proportioned, but empty form 
of godliness ; and the Lord, when He comes at 
the close, to gather the wheat into his garner, 
finds, on that portion of the field, only the rust- 
ling chaff of a hollow profession, instead of the 
fruit unto holiness that grows on living souls. 
* ™* As the thorns are indigenous, and 
spring of their own accord, while the good seed 
must be sown and cherished ; so, vain thoughts, 
lodged in our hearts from the dawn of our 
being, have the advantage of first possession, 
and get the start of their competitors in the 








































THOMAS PUMPHREY TO JOSIAH FORSTER. 
9th month 20th, 1860. 

I was somewhat surprised to find in looking 
through the papers on Moral Discipline and 
Religious Instruction, prepared by me in the 
early days of the Educational Society, how lit- 
tle my sentiments were altered by twenty years 
experience, and how fully the views I then en- 
tertained have been confirmed by the changes 
which have gradually taken place in the 
School, [ Ackworth, ] more especially in relation 
to the tormer subject. It would be to me 
deeply interesting to attend the Conference to 
be held in the 1]th month, on the revision of 
the Book of Discipline. But I do not think there 
is any prospect of it. I trust those who meet 
will be favored with a measure of Heavenly 
Wisdom, and that, by it, their understandings 
will be enlightened, regulated and sanctified. 
In my study of the New Testament I see how 
little there is of absolute rule laid down to be 
acted upon, but how constantly great principles 
are brought out, as those by which the Church 
and individual members are to be regulated; and 
in pondering over the history of our own Society, 
and that of other sections of the Christian 
Church, I notice the proneness there is to mul- 
tiply rules and specified directions; and this 
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race for supremacy. Lurking unobserved be-| to fear, even though the fear be a fear of God’s 


tween the folds of nature’s faculties, before the 
understanding is developed, they come away 
early, and grow rapidly, and obtain a firm foot- 
ing betore the saving truth, the seed of the 
kingdom, has burst the kernel, and broken 
through the ground. Crucify the flesh with 
its affections and lusts; begin that work early, 
and persevere to the end. Many of the saved, 
both in earth and heaven, now praise the Lord, 
because he tore the idols from their hearts, and 
spared not for their crying.” 

Of the “ Mustard Seed” he says :—*You 
could not make a living seed; but God has 
given it, and you have no more power to make 
the seed grow, than you had to make the seed. 
The Author and Finisher of this work keeps 
it from first to last in His own hands. It is He 
who gives rain from heaven, and fruitful 
seasons. The small seed of the kingdom has 
fallen on your hearts, and been hidden in their 
folds ; it has taken root, and sent up into your 
lives some tender shoots of faith and hope and 
love. It is well; thank God for the past, and 
take courage for the coming time. The plant 
is small now; it will be great hereafter. It ie 
small on earth ; it will be great in heaven ; weed 
it and water it, sun it and shelter it. Be dé 
igent on your own side of this great ican 
and God will not withhold his power. Culti- 
vate the kingdom in your own hearts, and count 
on the blessing from on high to make it prosper. 
From the tender, diminutive life of grace, the 
life of glory will in due time grow. There is 
room, brother, for the whole kingdom of God 
within you. In one sense it is most true, we 
ought to abase, but in another we ought to ex- 
alt ourselves. We should reverence ourselves 
as the most wonderful work of God within the 
sphere of our observation. The King, as well 
as the kingdom, finds room in a regenerated 
man. Here the Lord of glory best loves to 
dwell. The little-child look unto Jesus, which 
the Gospel prescribes for the saving of the soul, 
seems to the wisdom of this world as inadequate 
to heal a leprosy, as the waters of the Jordan 
seemed to Naaman; yet from that small seed 
springs the tree of life, with all its beautiful 
blossoms of hope, and all its precious fruits of 
righteousness.” 

Of “The Hidden Treasure,” our author re- 
marks: “It is intimated that when the man 
had discovered the treasure, for joy thereof he 
went and sold all, in order to buy the field that 
contained it. This joy is an essential element 
in the case. If it is wanting, the business will, 
at some stage, certainly miscarry; the trans- 
action will never be completed. One love in a 
human heart cannot be overcome and destroyed 
except by another. Love, among theaffections 


anger. You cannot overcome and cast it out, 
until you bring against it another and greater 
love. A man has joy in his possession, and 
lives without God in the world; he is a god 
unto himself. He cannot and will not surrender 
his joy, such as it is, to any summons except 
to that which a greater joy sends in. When 
the pfeciousness of peace with God through 
the blood of Christ is revealed to him, the joy 
thereof becomes so great that all his gold be- 
comes dross, and all his fine gold dim in his 
own esteem. This new joy is so weighty that 
it tosses up the scale in which all his former 
delights lay, as if they were only the small dust 
of the balance.” 

Of the “Seed growing secretly,” Arnot ob- 
serves: “It is out of your hands and out of 
your sight, and your own helplessness may draw 
forth a more eager prayer to the Almighty 
Helper. In this way it is when we are weak 
that we become strong ; it is when we are made 
most keenly sensible of our own weakness, that 
we cast our care most fully on the Lord. The 
law that shuts the sown seed out from us, shuts 
it in with God. One door closes; but the 
closing that hides the seed in its seed-bed from 
our eyes, and separates it from our hands, 
leaves it open to his sight and pliant to His 
power. The moment that the seed is sown he 
takes it out of our sight, but then and thereby 
He brings it into His own. It is away from us, 
and with God.” ; 

Of “The Two Debtors,” “‘where are the 
nine?’ I love the Lord for uttering that com- 
plaint. It proves to me that he counts it no 
intrusion when we burst in upon Him with our 
glad thanksgiving. ” 

Of the Lost Sheep: “The shepherd misses 
one when it has strayed from the flock. The 
Redeemer’s knowledge is infinite. He looks 
not only over the multitude generally, but 
into each individual. When I stand on 
a hillock at the edge of a broad meadow, 
and look across the sward, it may be said 
in a general way that I look on all the 
grass of that field; but the sun in the sky 
looks on it after another fashion,—shines on 
every down-spike that protrudes from every 
blade. It is thus that the Good Shepherd 
knows the flock. Knowing all, He misses any 
one that wanders. But the omniscience of the 
Saviour does not stop when it passes through 
the multitude, and reaches the individual man ; 
it penetrates the veils that effectually screen us 
from each other, and so knows the thoughts 
which congregate like clouds within a human 
heart, that he misses every one that is not sub- 
ject to His will. When the mighty volume is 
coursing along its channel toward the ocean. 


of our nature, is one of those high-born nobles} He marks every drop that leaps aside in spray, 
who refuse to be tried or superseded except by| It is a solemn thought, and to the reconciled a 


their peers. Love of the world will not yield 


gladsome one, that the Shepherd of Israel, who 
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slumbers not nor sleeps, detects every wander- 
ing soul, and in that soul every wandering 
thought. The Phvsician’s thorough knowledge 
of the ailment lies at the very foundation of the 
patient’s hope. * The longing of 
Christ. to get the wanderer into His bosom 
again, for the satisfaction of his own soul, is 
the sweetest ingredient in the cup of a return- 
ing penitent’s joy. The work of saving, far 
from being done with a grudge in order to keep 
a covenant, is a present delight to the Saviour. 
This lesson falls on human minds like a legend 
written by the finger on dewy glass, which dis- 
appears when the sun grows hot; but when it 
is graven on the heart as by the spirit of the 
living God, it is unspeakably precious. When 
I habitually realize, not only that Christ will 
keep his word in receiving sinners, but that he 
has greater delight in bearing my weight than 
I can ever have in casting it on him, I shall T I 

trust fully, and trust always. There is great Money may be seat to the rn are 
power in this truth, and great weakness in the| Fletcher, Cashier of the Indianapolis National 
want of it. Let even an experienced Christian | Bank, and clothing for women and children to 
analyze carefully the working of his own heart,| J. §. Willets Indianapolis. 

not in the act of backsliding toward the world, : Saetedipipeonaeee 


but in its best efforts to follow the Lord, and 

he will discover among the lower folds of his} 4% 70 Norra Canotama FREER he 

experience, a persistent suspicion that the great| it may be more convenient for Friends in this 
city, who wish to aid our suffering Friends in 


draft which a sinner makes on the Saviour’s 

merey, will, though honored, be honored with | North Carolina, to hand their contributions to 

a grudge because of its greatness. Look 00} some one here, instead of remitting them to 

the simple picture of his love which Jesus has : : ‘ z 

in this parable presented—look on the words, Baltimore, we may state they will be received 

‘He layeth it on his shoulders rejoicing,—|by James Whitall, No. 410 Race St., Uriah 

look till you grieve for your own distrust, and| Hunt, No. 62 North Fourth st., Thomas Wil- 

the distrust melts in that grief away.” liamson, S. W. corner of Seventh and Arch 
streets, and Joseph Potts or Samuel Rhoads, 
at the office of Friends’ Review. 

The armies being now in the central counties 
of North Carolina, where many Friends re- 
side, it is probable that a further pressing need 
for aid has arisen. 

Since the above was in tame, we have re- 
ceived a communicatien from our friend F. T. 
King, who mentions that J. J. Neave arrived 
in Baltimore oa the 30th ult. and purposes be- 
ing in Cincinnati on the 7th inst., on his way 
to East Tennessee. His health is good. 



























The funds of the Association are nearly ex- 
hausted. Its appeal for aid concludes thus:— 
“Very liberal contributions have been received 
from many meetings and neighborboods of 
Friends, and, in the present emergency, we 
look to that Society more than others, for the 
needed assistance. We hope the numbers will 
lessen and expenses decrease, but, to provide 
for those already on our hands will require 
much labor and expense for some time to come. 
We, therefore, earnestly call upon Friends, 
and others, to aid us in this work of benevo- 
lence, which is so urgent upon our hands.” 

It is especially to our Western readers that 
this appeal is directed, though, of course, aid 
will be acceptable from any quarter. 
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PHILADELPHIA, FIFTH MONTH 6, 1865. 


SUFFERING Warre REFUGEES IN THE 
West.—A letter from our friend Jacob S. 
Willets of Indianapolis, Indiana, accompany- 
ing a printed ‘‘ Report and Appeal of the Indi- 
ana Union [White] Refugee Association,” 
represents the suffering condition of hundreds 
of poor white refugees from the South, who 
are constantly coming to Indianapolis, utterly 
destitute. He says: “Our object is to afford 
temporary relief to the dependent and help- 
less. As far as we can, we discourage the emi- 
gration.” 

“ On the 13th ult., over eighty arrived from 
near Goldsboro, N. C., among them several fami- 
lies of Friends. They were furnished transpor- 
tation from Baltimore to this place, and were 
left at the Union Depot, wholly unable to pro- 
eced further.” 





Marriep, at Friends’ Meeting, Green Plain, Ohio, 
on the 19th of 4th month, 1865, Samuet C. HowE ii 
to Racuet THorn, daughter of Thomas and Ruth 
Thorn. 


—_——_—-— 


Diep, on the 11th ult., Mary Franacan, aged 18 
years; a much esteemed member of the Western 
District Monthly Meeting, Philadelphia. To this 
humble and dedicated follower of the Lord Jesus, we 
may apply his precious saying, ‘For I was an 
hungered and ye gave me meat, I was thirsty and ye 
gave me drink, I was a stranger and ye took me in, 
naked and ye clothed me, I was sick and ye visited 
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me.” And though in her lowliness of mind, she, Diep, near Monrovia, Ind., on the 31st of 12th 
might have questioned her performance of these, as month, 1864, Save. A. Hapuey, in the 27th year 
the accepted of the Lord did formerly, yet the evi-' of his age. His death adds another name to the 
dence was plain as declared by Him, “ Inasmuch as_ list of those graduates of Haverford College, who, 
ye have done it unto one of-the least of these my after a brief promise of wide usefulness, have been 
brethren, ye have done it to me.” One of her last early removed from the scene of their labors. He 
sayings was, “All is well, I am nearing the King-| was a member of the class of 1862, and has been 
dom.” filling an important position in Earlham College, in 
Diep, on the 17th of 3d month, 1865, Tuomas Which, by a faithful and conscientious discharge of 
Tuorn, in the 56th year of his age; a beloved elder, 4Uty, he rendered valuable and lasting service to 
of Green Plain Monthly Meeting, Ohio. Deeply in- | the institution. During last summer his health 
terested in the welfare of the church, much of his "Pidly failed, and it soon became evident that all 
time was spent in its service. In the early part of efforts to arrest the course of bis disease must prove 
bis sickness, his past life was brought to his view | U24vailing. He contemplated his approach to the 
as plainly, he said, as if it were written on the , 2'@ve with calmness and resignation, and seemed 
wall; and although it was evident to those who | Silently engaged to realize a preparation for the 
knew him, that his chief concern was to lay up solemn change before him. <A few hours before his 
treasure in Heaven, yet he felt that the cares of the | Close, he expressed the assurance of perfect peace 
world had absorbed so much of his time and | >e ¥88 permitted to feel; and soon after, quietly 
thoughts, as greatly to have bindered his spiritual , P@ssed away. 
progress, and thus he had failed to honor his Saviour} ——, on the llth of 2d month, 1865, Mary, 
as he ought to have done, which caused him much! daughter of Josiah and Sarah Symons, in the-19th 
sorrow; but in alluding to it afterwards, he re-| year of her age; a member of Spiceland Monthly 
marked, “the distress I felt is all removed: all is; Meeting. She has left her friends the full belief, 
bright and clear.” Being asked if he felt resigned, | that her peace was made with her Saviour. Many 
he replied he bad been trying, and thought he could | weighty remarks fell from her lips during her pro- 
say, ‘not my will but thine be done.” tracted sickness. 


, in Philadelphia on the 12th of 4th mo., 1865,} ——, at Earlham College, on the 25th of 2d mo., 
MartHa Parker, daughter of Willets Parker, of | 1865, Marta, daughter of Thomas N. and Lydia 
Tuckerton, N. J., in the 32d yearof her age. From| White, aged 18 years; a member of Rich Square 
the commencement of her brief illness, she was im- | Monthly Meeting. Though the nature of ber sick- 
pressed with the belief that she should not recover ; | ness was such as to preclude much expression, yet 
and after a season of deep conflict of spirit, she was | her lively and increasing religious interest, during 
enabled to cast herself in entire self-renunciation | ber stay in the institution, and the general evidence 
at the feet of her Saviour, where she found accept- | of her conduct during health, have sealed upon the 
ance and peace. From this time sbe spoke much | minds of her friends the consoling conviction that 
of His excellent name, and, with great humility, of | her end was peace. 


the glorious prospect before her. , in Henry county, Ind., on the 19th of Ist 
—, at Bridgeport, Ind., on the 7th of 3d month, | month, 1865, Henry Batiineer, in his 74th year; a 
1865, Saran Spray, in the 28th year of her age; an| member of Spiceland Monthly Meeting. He was 
esteemed member of Bridgeport Monthly Meeting. | born in Guilford county, N. Carolina, and became a 
She was enabled to bear with Christian patience | member of the Society of Friends in early life. He 
and fortitude a lingering illness, expressing that | was active and useful in Society during most of his 
she felt perfect resignation to the will of God, and | long and eventful life. He was favored in his last 
that she could praise him for his goodness and | illness to feel that his work on earth was finished, 
mercy. saying, “I am going home to Jesus.” 
, near Arba, Indiana, on the 10th of 9th mo.,} -—. on the 5th of 2d month, 1865, Assy How- 
1864, E.woop Parker, son of Thomas and Margaret | ;,np, aged 82 years; a member of New Bedford 
na in the 25th year of his age; a member of| Monthly Meeting. 
New Garden Monthly Meeting. He bore a severe 
illness of nearly three weeks with great patience th erhaet y cee — se 
and cheerfulness. Feeling sensible he should not the © ? ; ao aan” =" 7 his 7 -” ; b 7 
recover, he said that all would be well, that he : wake ts - ; , deetin, me” 2 Pa 
could not see any thing in his way. of White Lick Monthly mre = 
, on the 11th of 3d month, 1865, Caartes W. , near Atlanta, Georgia, on the 4th of 8th 
TauBert, aged 26 years, 2 months and 8 days; an| Month, 1864, Wirtiam Curnvtt, in the 35th year of 
esteemed member of Honey Creek Monthly Meeting, | his age; a member of White Lick Mouthly Meeting, 
Indiana. He bore his illness, which was long and | Indiana. 
distressing, with Christian patience and humble rm fs a 
submission to the will of his Heavenly Father. The] NORTH CAROLINA FRIENDS.—J. J. NEAVE’S 
nature of his disease near the close, did not admit VISIT. 
of his conversing much, but he said he was willing ‘ ° ‘ . 
to go; that he believed, through the Lord’s mercy,| There is such general interest felt in the sit- 
he should be at rest. uation of our brethren of North Carolina that 
——, on the 23d of 2d month, 1865, near Mo-|I have taken the liberty to make public the 


mence, a ZENO Fane ead = aie year 7 on following extracts* of letters received by me 
age; an elder o rian Monthly Meeting, Mich. . 
He was a useful member of Society, and had evi- from our dear friend J. J. Neave. At the 


: ee eae ’ ’ 
dently been, through mercy, ripening for the king- | tme of his visit, Sherman’s and Johnston's 
dom of Heaven. He made a very peaceful end, and|armies had not entered the State. We have 
came to his grave “in a full age, like as a shock of ? > 
corn come'h in in his season.” *Note. The extracts came too late for insertion 
, on the 22d of 8th month, 1864, CrarKy, wife| this week. We trust the appeal of our friend F. T. 
of Wilson Horn, aged 66 years; an esteemed mem-| King will induce prompt and liberal action on 


























' ber of Chester Monthly Meeting, Wayne county, Ind. | the part of our readers. Ed. Friends’ Review. 
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more recent information, however, that ad/ the 
Quarterly Meetings, but one, have been more 
or less foraged upon by those armies within 
the past few weeks; up to that time Friends 
asaclass had fared better than their neigh- 
bors, as they had helped each other, with com- 
mendabie liberality. ‘ Baltimore Association 
to advise and assist Friends of the Southern 
States” is now acting in behalf of all the Year- 
ly Meetings. Our valued friend Richard M. 
Janney left Baltimore for Goldsboro last Fourth- 
day, with clothing, shoes, thread, needles, &c., 
to meet a shipment of provisions ($2500,) with 
requisite authority from the Secretary of War 
to distribute them to Friends within the limits 
of Contentnea Quarterly Meeting. He was then 
to proceed to the four Quarterly Meetings in 
Guilford and Randolph counties, where John- 
ston’s army has been for several weeks past, to 
arrange for the relief of these Friends as soon 
as it is possible to get safe transportation for 
provisions. Bibles, Testaments, and school 
books will be sent, as suggested by J. J. Neave. 

It is very evident that there is now much 
suffering among our members in North Carolina, 
and that it is our Christian duty to meet the 
case with promptness and liberality. A large 
sum of money will be required to meet present 
wants, and enable some families to make crops, 
who have lost everything. J.J. Neave saw 
very small children following the plow, and 
doing the entire farm work of the family. 

Our appeal has been promptly responded to 
by meetings in the cities; we have had but 
three remittances thus far from the country 
meetings, two of which are from distant Iowa. 
If one hundred of our country meetings, more 
favorably situated, would average as well as 
Centre Grove Meeting, Iowa, they would add 
$6,300 to our funds: may their prompt action 
and generous feelings be an incentive to others. 
They say: “ We are mostly in limited cireum- 
stances, and can do but little; yet, remember- 
ing the two mites cast into the treasury by the 
poor woman were accepted, the subject was 
brought before our Centre Grove Meeting of 
ar gh and last evening before the indulged 

fleeting in Oskaloosa; and I herewith trans- 
mit the proceeds—$63. All felt deeply : most 
of us are willing to do much more, and sball, 
no doubt, if they continue to suffer, though we 
have many drafts on us now, besides trying to 
provide meeting houses and schools.” 


Franois T. Kina. 
Baltimore, 4th mo. 29, 1865. 


new its supply, so that the more you draw 
from it, the more there is to draw; the more 
it gives, the more it has to give. I do not be- 
lieve so many persons in business would be 
heard complaining that “ends do not meet,” 
if, like the widow of Sarepta, they had faith 
to make a little cake for the Lord’s servants, 
before spending much on the “bravery of 
their tinkling ornaments.” Who has not seen 
and felt the crust of ice and suspicion that 
immediately encases some persons when a call 
is made upon their pocket, time, influence, or 
sympathy? Unfortunately you find them bank- 
rupt in all these. But let some motive of gain 
or pleasure be proposed, the ice thaws directly ; 
you are a welcome visitor, they find out all their 
capacities. — Sewall. 




































THE standard of religion should be always 
kept high ; the very best of us are always sure 
to pull it down a good many pegs in our prac- 
tice, but how much lower is the practice of 
those who fix a lower standard than the New 
Testament holds out.—H. More. 





Report of the Clothing Committee of Friends’ 
Association of Philadelphia for the relief of 
Freedmen. 

The Clothing Committee reports : 

That during the past month have been given 
out for manufacture about 100 garments, 
making a total for the year of 20,269 so 
distributed. These have been returned com- 
plete, except 248 pieces still in the hands of 
Friends. 

Since last report, the following donations 
have been received and acknowledged, viz. : 

A package of new clothing valued at $30, 
from three Friends at Burlington, N. J. 

From Friends at Curwensville, Pa., one box, 
containing 63 articles of clothing, and 30 yards 
of dress goods. 

From the Liverpool Freedmen’s Aid Society, 
3 bales, containing 470 articles of clothing, 
valued at £69 10s. 11d. sterling. 

From the Birmingham and Midland Freed- 
men’s Aid Society, five packages containing 
828 articles of clothing, comprising women’s 
and children’s garments, and suits for men 
and boys, 100 caps, 60 pairs shoes, 19 pairs 
heavy blankets, 2 pieces off 6-4 coating, value 
£99 17s. 3d. 

Also 80 doz. Plantation Hces, 14 doz. Shov- 
els and Spades, and the Castings for two 
Ploughs, value £51 18.s 4d. 

A further shipment of ten packages, valued 
at £112 1s. 4d., has arrived this day, compris- 
ing 395 garments, chiefly new, 221 caps, 58 
pairs of stockings, 8 pairs of heavy blankets, 
1,230 Bibles and Testaments, 50 volumes of J. 
Angell James’ Works, 12 gross of thimbles ; 
also needles, steel pens, brushes, medals, etc. 


a te 
ALMS-GIVING. 


Tf a man has oil in his can, every drop he 
pours owt makes his supply one drop less. 
There is no springing up from the bottom, to 
prevent diminution in the supply. It is not 
so with the soul: the nature of that is, to re- 





oof. 
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Total value of goods received from this 
source since last report, £263 16s. 11d. 

The only shipment of clothing the past 
month has been that of the 3 bales, 470 gar- 
ments from the Liverpool Freedmen’s Aid So- 
ciety to a colored clergyman named Williams, 
at Wilmington, N. C., who has just left New 
York in charge of clothing from other Associ- 
ations. He has been instructed to distribute 
our goods in accordance with the usual course 
observed by our Association, and furnish some 
account of the character and condition of the 
recipients. 

Helen James writes under date of the 15th 
ultimo from Newbern, North Carolina, that so 
much suffering existed at Wilmington, North 
Carolina, that she thinks it would be well to 
send some of the blankets and material sent 
her for sale at Newbern, for gratuitous distribu- 
tion at that point. The Committee instructed 
her to do so. Under date of the 28th she writes 
that $700 will be sent as soon as the Express 
Company is forwarding, being a portion of the 
proceeds of goods sold in Newbern. 

The Committee is yet without much infor- 
mation respecting the condition of the Freed- 
men at Wilmington, but hopes to hear further 
accounts at an early date. As there are now 
on hand 382 cases, containing 6,846 gar- 
ments, besides much clothing on the shelves 
yet unpacked, no delay would take place in for- 
warding a supply, on the receipt of proper in- 
telligence. 

William F. Mitchell, Nashville, Tenn., re- 
mits $131.50 ; $125 sold at Stevenson, Ala., 
and the balance at Nashville. He also speaks 
of the lot of stockings sent him in the Ist 
month, which had been received and dis 
tributed, but the invoice of which had only 
just reached him when he wrote on the 15th ult. 

Josiah Butler, Paw Paw Island, writes on the 
13th ult. that the case of goods sent him had all 
been disposed of to the helpless. A portion 
were sold at low prices, realizing $80, which he 
remits. 

Calvin Clark, Helena, Ark., acknowledges 
the receipt of the case sent him in the 2d 
month, and reports that it arrived in good 
season, as by a rise in the river many of the 
people have been driven from their huts, and it 
is thought, that ‘‘by the time the water sub- 
sides, the destitution will be about as great as 
it ever has been.” The work of distribution 
would begin as soon as practicable. Many 
Freedmen continue to come in at this point. 

Jane M. Slocum, Yorktown, Va., acknowl- 
edges the reception of the case of material sent 
her, a portion of which yet remains on hand, 
but'will soon be distributed. She has sold a 
portion, realizing $200—also distributed some 
in exchange for work. To one woman whose 
house had been burned down, was given 2 gar- 
ments and 8 yards of material. 
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Eliza Heacock, Washington, D. C., represent- 
ing that she could use with much advantage 
some material in the piece, a case, containing 
7,452 yards of different fabric was sent her, re- 
ceipt of which she has acknowledged ; she ex- 
presses her intention to have it made up by the 
people, and distributed among the worthy and 
helpless. 

Eli Jones, Washington, D. C., writes under 
date 23d: “ fhe twenty-eight mattrasses sent 
by your Association have been received.— 
They will meet a pressing need, and will be ap- 
propriated, I trust, judiciously.” 

Reuben Tomlinson writes under date of the 
11th, acknowledging the receipt of the ship- 
ment sent to his charge at Port Royal, S. C. 
It is satisfactory to hear that it is so well 
adapted to the purposes for which it was in- 
tended. It will be remembered that much of 
what was sent had just been received from our 
Friends in England. 

On behalf of the Committee. 

Joret Capsury, JR., Chairman. 

Phila., 4th month 4th, 1865. 

For Friends’ Review. 
DIFFERENCE BETWEEN THE FALSE AND THE 
TRUB. 

“Knowledge puffeth up, but charity edifieth.’ 
“Above all these things, put on charity, which is 
the bond of perfectness.” “ When thet whichis 
perfect is come, then that which is in part shall 
be done away.” 

It is not the observance of one thing alone, 
nor of many things touching the moral law, 
that constitutes the believer's perfection. If the 
heart is not right in the sight of the Lord, “the 
things that make for peace, and things whereby 
one may edify another,” are all wanting. How 
is the believer to know whether his heart is 
right ? The attentive mind, when watching the 
motions of the Holy Spirit, learns that it is de- 
sirable to become a new creature ; finding that 
good and evil, virtue and vice, cannot harmon- 
ize; that, in order to fellowship with Light and 
become acquainted with the perfections of 
Christ, the carnal mind which is enmity with 
God must be changed. The Christian’s “ cadl- 
ing,” embracing purity of heart,—a ealling in 
itself high and holy,—cannot be pursued or 
even entered upon, without learning the nature 
of first principles. Hence the exclamation of 
the awakened mind when brought by the Spiritof 
Trath under conviction for sin:—“ Oh wretched 
man that I am! who shall deliver me from the 
body of this death?” Impressed with a sense 
of the importance of acvepting salvation in the 
time of Divine visitation, an inquiry is sug- 
gested—* Lord what shall I do that I may be 
saved ?” This idea of practical religion, hav- 
ing its origin in a sense of depravity and weak- 
ness, is at once associated with a thought of 
comfort in the remembrance that through a 
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promised Saviour the gracious invitation hath 
gone forth—“ Look unto me, all ye ends of the 
earth, and be ye saved.” In the act of looking 
it is understood, ‘“‘ He that cometh to God must 
believe that He is and that He is a rewarder of 
all them that diligently seek Him.” Thus em- 
bracing proffered mercy in the love in which it 
is offered ; believing in the Lord Jesus Christ 
with the whole heart, a blessed conformity to 
the Divine image is wrought. ‘ Old things are 
passed away; behold all things are become 
new,” “and all things of God,” when the min- 
istry of reconciliation by Jesus Christ is re- 
ceived. In this new creation of things the 
Saviour’s words are verified,— Blessed are 
they that hear the word of God and keep it.” 
The light of Christ, while it shows the deformity 
of sin and the natural corruption of the human 
heart, also reflects the beauty and excellency of 
the Divine perfections, revealing the glories of 
the Heavenly Kingdom. The believer, animated 
with these new discoveries, ‘‘ covets earnestly 
the best gifts,” not only for himself, but that 
all may together be made partakers of Christ’s 
holiness. The needed discipline which through 
mercy secures, for all, these happy results that 
redound to the honor of the great Giver, can- 
not in any one particular be avoided. “The 
Lord is known by the judgment which he ex- 
ecuteth.” His judgments being true and 
righteous altogether, they become sweeter than 
honey, or the honey-comb, to such as are 
warned by them, and who in keeping them find 
great reward. Such ‘‘ having known the ter- 
rors of the Lord for disobedience, persuade 
men” in that love which edifieth. Knowing 
that whoso keepeth the Divine word, “in him 
is the love of God perfected.” 

Hence a false love that cheers the sinner in 
sin, that comforts in a sorrow that worketh not 
repentance for wrong, has no place in the perfect 
law of liberty by which true believers in Jesus 
are governed. ‘Love worketh no ill to his 
neighbor ; therefore love is the fulfilling of the 
Law.” Both justice and’ mercy are seen to 
characterize the fulfilment of sacred obliga- 
tions. In the light of the Lord every false 
thing is detected, and in order to be made com- 
plete in Him who is the Head of all principal- 
ity and power, testimony is borne “ against all 
unrighteousness and ungodliness of men.” 
While thinking no evil, the spirit connives not 
with evil, thus avoiding a false liberality that 
excuses rather than reproves for wrong. Truth 
being a perfect whole—the seamless garment 
is preserved without rent, while in the unity of 
the spirit the bond of peace is kept unbroken. 

P. R. G. 


A TRUE Christian will have before his eyes 
the danger of wealth, more than that of pov- 
erty, and the fear of superfluity more than that 
of necessity. 


From the British Friend. 
NARROW ESCAPE OF AN INNOCENT MAN 
FROM EXECUTION. 

Amongst the “ remarkable criminal trials” 
on record, there have not, for many years, 0c- 
curred any which are more striking and sug- 
gestive than those of the two Italians now con- 
victed of the Saffron Hill murder in London. 

These trials afresh prove a fact which has 
been repeatedly, of late, treated by the advo- 
cates of death punishment as being now a vir- 
tually impossible concurrence ; namely, the real- 
ity of the danger of executing an innocent per- 
son, notwithstanding the undoubted general 
excellence of our modern laws and judicial 
administration. 

In the present instance, it is only a very 
unusual and even romantic concurrence of cir- 
cumstances, that has saved a man from being 
wrongfully hanged within the past month, and 
this too, after the recent most emphatic decla- 
rations of a highly respected judge, affirmative 
of the innocence of the man now convicted, 
and of the guilt of the one who has so narrow- 
ly escaped death. 

Considering the deep interest which many 
readers of The British Friend feel in the ques- 
tion of capital punishment, the following ex- 
tracts from an article in the Star of to-day, 
may, it is presumed, be suitably inserted 
here :— 

“ Just four weeks ago a jury declared that 
Serafino Polizzioni murdered Michael Harring- 
ton. Baron Martin, the presiding judge, in 
passing sentence upon the prisoner, expressed 
his entire concurrence in this verdict. He 
averred that the evidence was the most direct 
and conclusive he had ever heard in the whole 
course of his experience, and that there was 
nothing in the circumstances of the killing to 
reduce the crime to manslaughter; and he 
added, ‘I am as satisfied as I can be of any- 
thing, that Gregorio did not inflict this wound, 
and that you are the person who did.’ Yester- 
day another jury found that Gregorio Mogni, 
the man alluded to by Baron Martin, struck the 
fatal blow—the grand jury having previous- 
ly decided that the act amounted merely to 
manslaughter and not to murder. 

‘Of the justice of the verdict which was 
rendered yesterday we feel no doubt whatever. 
When Gregorio Mogni’s confession was first 
made known, we directed attention to the strong 
confirmation which it received from some parts 
of the evidence for the defence on the trial of 
Serafino Polizzioni, and the new testimony 
which has been adduced adds fresh force to 
that which was already sufficiently conclusive. 
As a matter of course the man who was to have 
been hanged will receive a free pardon for not 
having killed Michael Harrington, and the con- 
flict between the two verdicts will be remem- 
bered as a striking illustration of the fallibility 
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of human judgment. But it is also something 
more. It is a remarkable proof of the wicked- 
ness and folly of allowing any earthly tribunal 
to inflict an irremissible punishment. Grego- 
rio Mogni told Mr. Negretti at Birmingham 
that he had borrowed money and obtained a 
passport, intending to leave England, but that 
he subsequently changed his purpose. If he 
had adhered to it, Serafino Polizzioni would 
have been hanged before now, and the blood 
of an innocent man would have been upon our 
heads. Is not this lesson strong enough to ex- 
ert a wholesome influence upon the upholders 
of the gallows ? 

The mere delay of a week in Gregorio Mog- 
ni’s confession would have been fatal to Sera- 
fino Polizzioni, for Sir George Grey stated, 
when questioned on the subject in the House 
of Commons, that he had referred the memo- 
rial addressed to him on behalf of: the con- 
demned man to Baron Martin; and what 
recommerdation to mercy could have been 
looked for from a judge who declared that 
he could not be more satisfied of anything 
than he was of the guilt of the accused? Hap- 
pily the truth has come to light before it was 
too late. Calcraft is balked of his prey; that 
which could never be rationally regarded as a 
murder bas been defined to be manslaughter ; 
and instead of hanging the man who did not 
commit it, we have sentenced its real perpetra- 
tor to five years’ penal servitude. Is it to be 
too sanguine to hope that an illustration has at 
the same time been afforded of the rashness 
and iniquity of death punishments, which will 
sink deep into the hearts of Englishmen, and 
make its influence apparent by the speedy aboli- 
tion of the gallows ?”’— Star, March 3. 

It has long been a leading principle of our 
anti-capital punishment friends, that “ an irre- 
mediable sentence demands an infallible tribu- 
nal.” The Saffron Hill case proves (in addi- 
tion to many former ones) the abiding correct- 
ness of the above principle, irrespective of any 
of a higher and religious nature. 

A comparison of the evidence, the verdicts, 
and the judicial comments, in the two trials just 
concluded, satisfactorily demonstrates the falla- 
cy of the often quoted dictum of Justice Pen- 
terden (more recently repeated by the chief 
justice and others), that, in capital convictions, 
jurors ought to deem conclusive “ that degree of 
certainty with which they would be satisfied in 
their own most important concerns in life.” 

Referring to this utterance, Lord Hobart in 
his recent Assay on Capital Punishment, very 
pertinently observes: “It is obvious that this 
rule of law allows of a small but decided mar- 
gin for the contingency of a mistaken verdict. 
The firm persuasion upon which people act in 
their own important concerns occasionally turns 
out to have been erroneous.” 

The infliction of death stands alone amongst 


all terrible penalties as the single one for ‘which 
no possible reparation can be made to the suf- 
ferer in case of a mistake being discovered 
after execution. 

Errors of the greatest moment in “ the most 
important concerns in life,” whether of a mer- 
cantile, matrimonial, or religious nature, how- 
ever irrevocable they may be, are yet never ab- 
solutely beyond the reach of some compensation 
or ameliorating adjustment while the sufferer 
exists. So, too, with all other judicial errors. 
A wrongly transported man may be recalled, 
as Barber was. A wrongly iwprisoned man 
may be released, as Markham in 1856, and 
Mallet in 1854, and many others. But a man 
wrongfully executed, and thus launehed for- 
ever out of the light and vigor of life into the 
unseen realms of death, can receive no kind of 
reparation of any possible degree, however 
clearly the error may be shown, and how deep 
soever may be the subsequent desire to render 
him amends. 

But whilst capital punishment remains as a 
statute penalty, this awful possibility will also 
remain in spite of the utmost accompanying 
precautions. 

The extreme difficulty, and often the absolute 
impossibility of obtaining evidence of a satis- 
factory clearness, even in relation to circum- 
stances of a public nature, and witnessed by 
many persons, is thus alluded to in a leading 
article in the Times of to-day :— 

“We do not pretend, nor do we think it at all 
necessary, to account for all the discrepancies 
in the statements of the witnesses who appeared 
on both trials. Remembering the famous con- 
flict of testimony about the Balaclava charge 
among officers actually engaged in it, and 
spectators who watched it with intense interest, 
we are prepared for almost any confusion of 
memory in persons called upon to relate most 
exciting events, passing in rapid succession, 
and reviewed through a retrospective haze of 
vehement partisanship. We look to the broad 
features of the case, and do not hesitate to ex- 
press our entire concurrence, upon the whole, 
with the verdict against Mogni. It follows 
that we must deeply regret the conviction of 
Polizzioni, and are bound to consider how far 
that result was unavoidable, and how far it was 
due to any defect in our system of criminal . 
procedure.” 

Yet the above danger is only a single part of 
the varied and great evils inseparable from en- 


actments of capital punishment. I remain, 
respectfully, 
8d month 3d. WitwraM TALLACK. 





Tue Resources or Mexico.—The area of 
Mexico is 829,916 square miles, with a popula- 
tion of 8,896,524 souls, her territorial extent 
being greater by 50,000 square miles than the 
entire Pacific slope of the United States. Of 
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the pépulation but 2,138,549 are pure whites, 
the remainder consisting of 6,222,000 of mix- 
ed races, and 38,506 negroes. There are in 
addition 822,000 wild indians, and of the 
whole population but 4,799,899 are returned 
as civilized. The foreign population, the ma- 
jority of whom are Spaniards, amounts to 26,000. 
The annual value of agricultural productions is 
about $105,000,000, but the mineral resources 
of the country are one of its chief elements of 
wealth, the products of the mines reaching 
some $100,000,000 each year, and that, too, 
under an inefficient and uncertain system of 
labor. Besides gold and silver, antimony, cop- 
per, coal, diamonds, iron, lead, zinc, and other 
minerals abound. With all these natural ad- 
vantages, the country, when Maximilian assum- 
ed power, owed a debt of $173,000,000, and 
the budget showed an annual deficit of over 
$3,000,000 annually. The frequent civil wars, 
which have desolated a country teeming with 
mineral and agricultural wealth, have been the 
chief cause of its want of progress, there having 
been in the last forty years no less than forty- 
six changes of government. With a stable and 
liberal administrative system, Mexico has with- 
in her, im situation, climate, soil, and produc- 
tions, all that is calculated to lead to grandeur 
and power. 





THE DOG MESSENGER. 

A gentleman walking along missed his hand- 
kerchief. His faithful dog Major was with him. 
“* Major!” said his master. Major was at that 
moment on the opposite side of the street, ex- 
changing the news of the day witha young 
spaniel ; but the moment he heard his master’s 
voice call out “ Major!” he left everything and 
ran immediately to see what his master wanted 
of him. 

“ Major,” said his master, “I have lost my 
handkerchief.” Major paid great attention 
while his master put his-hand into his left 

ocket, and showed him it was not there; into 
bis right pocket, nor was it there. He took off 
his hat. “It is not there,” said he, shaking 
his head. ‘“ Now run, Major, and find it.” 

The dog did not wait to be told a second 
time ; he set off instantly on the back track 
down street. With his nose on the ground, he 
followed his master’s steps until he reached a 
store. In he went, and running up a flight of 
stairs, scratched at the door of a counting-room 
where his master had been doing some business. 
The door was ajar; in went Major’s nose; and 
smelling around, he discovered the lost artiele 
behind a chair in the corner of the room, 

“ Whose dog is this?” asked the clerk. 

Major did not stop to explain his errand, but 
gathering up the handkerchief, he bounded 
home, catching his master before he had time 
to get into the house. 

“Thank you, Major, thank you,” said he. 



































“oH! WHY SHOULD THE SPIRIT OF MORTAL 
BE PROUD ¢” 


The following poem appeared some time since 
in the public papers as from the pen of our late 
President. This was an error, but in allusion to it 
he said to F. B. Carpenter, the painter: “ There isa 
poem which has been a great favorite with me for 
years, which was first shown to me when a young 
man by a friend, and which I afterward saw and cut 
from @ newspaper and learned by heart. ‘I would,’ 
he continued, ‘ give a great deal to know who wrote 
it, but I never have been able to ascertain.’” It is 
said that Bernard Barton was the author. 

A few days after the above remark was made by 


the President, he dictated the lines of the poem to 
F, B. Carpenter. 


Oh, why should the spirit of mortal be proud ? 
Like a swift, fleeting meteor, a fast flying cloud, 
A flash of the lightning, a break of the wave, 
He passeth from life to his rest in the grave. 


The leaves of the oak and the willow shall fade, 
Be scattered around and together be laid, 


And the young and the old, and the low and the high, 


Shall moulder to dust and together shall lie. 


The infant a mother attended and loved ; 

The mother that infant’s affection who proved ; 
The husband that mother and infant who blessed, 
Bach, all, are away to their dwellings of Rest. 


The hand of the king that the sceptre hath borne : 
The brow of the priest that the mitre hath worn: 
The eye of the sage and the heart of the brave, 
Are hidden and lost in the depths of the grave. 


The peasant, whose lot was to sow and to reap; 

The herdsman, who climbed with his goats up the 
steep ; 

The beggar, who wandered in search of bis bread, 

Have faded away like the grass that we tread. 


So the multitude goes, like the flower or the weed 
That withers away to let others succeed ; 

So the multitude comes, even those we behold, 
To repeat every tale that bas often been told. 


For we are the same that our fathers have been: 

We see the same sights that our fathers have seen— 
We drink the same stream and view the same sun— 
And run the same course that our fathers have run. 


The thoughts we are thinking our fathers would 
think ; 

From the death we are shrinking our fathers would 
shrink ; 

To the life we are clinging they also would cling ; 

But it speeds for us all, like a bird on the wing. 


They loved, but the story we cannot unfold ; 

They scorned, but tbe heart of the haughty is cold ; 

They grieved, but no wail from their slumber will 
come; 


They joyed, but the tongue of their gladness is dumb. 


They died, aye! they died; we things that are now, 

That walk on the turf that lies over their brow, 

And make in their dweliings a transient abode, 

Meet the things that they met on their pilgrimage 
road. < 

Yea! hope and despondency, pleasure and pain, 

We mingle together in sunshine and rain; 

And the smile and the tear, the song and the dirge, 

Still follow each other, like surge upon surge. 


Tis the wink of an eye, 'tis the draught of a breath, 
From the blossom of health to the paleness of death, 
From the gilded saloon tothe bier and the shroud— 
Uh why should the spirit of mortal be proud? 


ae 
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For Friends’ Review. 
JOHN WOOLMAN. 


In reading the records of the experiences 
and the religious openings of dedicated Chris- 
tians in former generations, we often find that 
“day unto day uttereth speech,” and that the 
word of the Lord in the mouth of his servants 
has always been truth. It is profitable thus 
to find that from age to age the faithfulness of 
our Divine Head has been apparent, in in- 
struction and in warning, and that he is clear 
of the evils which are brought to pass by 
continuous disregard of his monitions. The 
sufficiency of the teachings given through in- 
spired servants to guard successive generations 
from the sins which gather judgments upon the 
souls of men, is witnessed by our Saviour in 
the words: “If they will not hear Moses and 
the Prophets, neither will they be persuaded 
though one rose from the dead.” 

Not only should we carefully contemplate 
the waymarks for our pilgrimage which are 
found in the Holy Scriptures, but there are 
many passages recorded in other writings of 
holy men, which apply as words in season long 
after the hands that penned them have moul- 
dered. 

John Woolman, two years before his sailing 
for England, was visited with severe illness. 
One night being under “a weighty exercise of 
spirit,” he dictated toa solid Friend who was 
sitting up with him, the following remarkable 
note. 

“ Fourth day of the first month, 1770, about 
> es a aie oy My ae - et ican affairs favorable to the Federal cause. A mem 
he ca ae ae con athe ber vpeaking io favor of this proposition was con 

‘ tinually interrupted by those sympathizing with the 
shall be the greatest fool; and the arm that is| rebellion, and was finally compelled by the noise to 
mighty to support injustice shall be broken |desist. The amendment received 24 votes, but was 
to pieces; the enemies of righteousness shall|Tejected 8 eee others, the address being 
make a terrible rattle, and shall mightily tor- anna Tian Alesite The Emperor was 
ment one another ; for He that is omnipotent is > 
rising up to judgment, and will plead the 
cause of the oppressed, and He commanded 
me to open the vision.” 

A few days after this, “feeling his mind 
livingly opened,” and being still unable, through 
weakness, to wield the pen, he sent for a neigh. 
bor and dictated the following beautiful and 
precious passages. 

“The place of prayer is a precious habita- 
tion ; for I now saw that the prayers of the 
saints were precious incense, and a trumpet was 
given to me, that I might sound forth this 
language ; that the children might hear it, and 
be invited to gather to this precious habita- 
tion, where the prayers of the saints, as pre- 
cious incense, arise before the throne of God 
and the Lamb. I saw this habitation to be 
safe, to be inwardly quiet when there were 
great stirrings. and commotions in the world. 

“ Prayer at this day, in:pure resignation, is 
a precious place. The trumpet is sounded ; 
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the call goes forth to the Church, that she 


gather to the place of pure inward prayer, 
and her habitation is safe.” W.J.A. 














































How willing ambition is to act the part of 
conscience in suffering, acting, or abiding any 
difficulties, if it can but feed its insatiate thirst 
for distinction, exhibition, and applause. 


————— +088 = 


ComMUNION with the Saviour can only be 


enjoyed in proportion as our carnal affections 
are crucified. 


——————9 


Jesus Christ would only become our Saviour 
by the cross, and we can only become his dis- 
ciples by the same means. 


———_-+0—- ___ 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Forr1en INTELLIGENCE.—Advices from Liverpool 
are to the 21st ult. 


Great Britain.—Information of the occupation of 
Richmond by the U. S. troops was received in Eng- 
land on the night of the 14th. It caused great ex- 
citement. The papers generally regarded this event 
as fatal.to the rebellion, though some of the rebel 
sympathizers still contended that their cause wag 
not wholly lost. The prices of American securities 
rose, and a great disposition was evinced to buy gov- 
ernment securities; U. S. 5-20 bonds sold at 65} 
without the coupons, while the rebel loan had de- 
clined to 17 0r18. The price of jcotton had fallen 
very slightly, and the market was firm. 


France.—In the Chamber of Deputies, an amend- 
ment to the address in reply to the Emperor’s 
speech was proposed, to add a paragraph on Amer- 


IraLy.—The Parliament was discussing a bill for 


the suppression of convents, and the financial bill 
but had not acted finally on either. q 


Spain.—Disturbances are said to have occurred at 
Madrid, where, on the evening of the 12th, an as- 
semblage ia the street was suddenly dispersed by a 
volley of musketry from the troops; it is alleged, 
without provocation on the part of the people, and 
without any previous proclamation forbidding their 


moving about as usual. Several persons were killed 
aod wounded. 


Russia. — The latest accounts represented the 
sickness prevailing in St. Petersburg as having much 
decreased. Some physicians state that the disease 
is chiefly what has been known as relapsing or 
famine fever, with some cases of typhug fever-; that 
it has been confiaed almost entirely to the poor, and 
that it may be ascribed principally to the crowding 
into the city of several thousands of laborers in 
search of work, and their consequent destitution 
and scanty and unwholesome food, the ill effects of 
which were aggravated by the severity and unusual 
duration of the winter. Asimilar disorder is said 


to prevail, though in aless degree, nearly every win- 
ter in St. Petersburg. ’ y every 
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The eldest son of the Russian Emperor was said 
to be dangerously ill at Nice, Italy. 


Canary Isuanps.—The rebel ram, Stonewall, ar- 
rived at Teneriffe from Lisbon, on the 31st of 3d 
month, and was allowed 24 hours to take in coal and 
provisions, after which it departed, its destination 
unknown. 


Domestic.—The President has changed the day 
fixed in his proclamation for a day of national hu- 
miliation, from the 25th inst. to the lst of next 
month, fur the reason that the first mentioned date 
falls on a day which is observed by some Christian 
denominations as a religious festival in commeuor- 
tion of the ascension of the Saviour. 

The President issued an order on the 29th ult., re- 
moving all restrictions upon internal, domestic and 
coastwise commercial intercourse, in such parts of 
Tennessee, Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi and so much 
of Louisiana as lies east of the Mississippi river, as 
shall be embraced within the lines of national mili- 
tary occupation ; excepting only such restrictions as 
are imposed by acts of Congress, and regulations in 

ursuance thereof prescribed by the Secretary of the 
Rreszery and approved by the President; and ex- 
cepting also articles contraband of war, viz.: arms, 
ammunition and materials for its manufacture, gray 
uniforms and cloth, locomotives, cars, railroad iron 
and machinery for operating railroads, and telegraph 
wires and instruments. An-order previously issued 
by Gen. Halleck, who now commands the Military 
Division of the James, including the State of Vir- 
ginia and such portions of North Carolina as are not 
occupied by Gen. Sherman’s forces, and approved by 
the Secretary of War, had similarly revoked all re- 
strictions ou trade in all ports and counties of Virginia 
which had duly submitted to the authority, and were 
in military possession of the United States. On the 
28th, Gen. Halleck published another order stating 
that Clerks of Courts of Record in Richmond and 
Petersburg would be permitted to resume their func- 
tions on taking the oath of allegiance; requiring all 
lawyers and others licensed to follow a particular 
profession, trade or business, directors and officers 
of all corporations, and all persons availing them- 
selves of the benefits of the previous order in regard 
to trade, to take the oath, as also all persons making 
claim for the restoration of private property, with- 
out which the claim would not be considered; re- 
questing efficers of customs to grant no clearances or 
permit to ship or land goods, to any person who had 
not taken said oath ; and declaring that no marriage 
license will be issued until the parties desiring it 
take the oath, nor will any clergyman or magistrate 
be allowed to perform the marriage ceremony until 
himself and the contracting parties have fulfilled the 
same requirement. 

J. Wilkes Booth, the assassin of President Lin- 
coln, and an accomplice named Harold, were traced 
on the 26th ult. by a squad of cavalry acting under 
the direction of Col. Baker of the detective force, to 
a barn near Port Royal, on the Rappahatnock river, 
22 miles below Fredericksburg. The barn was sur- 
rounded, and they were summoned to surrender, 
which Harold did after a time, but Booth refusing to 
do so, and declaring his determination not to be 
taken alive, the building was set on fire to compel 
him to leave it. After it had been burning for some 
time, Booth appeared to be about to fire upon the 
guaré and attempt to escape, to prevent which one 
of the party shot him, with the intent, it is said, only 
to disable him, but the ball passed through the up- 
per part of the neck, causing his death in three,or 
four hours. His body was taken to Washington, 
and Harold was placed in secure confinement io that 





city. It appears that these two men had been in 
concealment, part of the time in the swamps, in St. 
Mary’s County, Md. One of Booth’s legs was found 
to have one bone broken, which is supposed to have 
been done either by his jumping upon the stage im- 
mediately after the murder, or by a subsequent fall 
from his horse. A number of arrests are said to have 
been made, of persons believed to be implicated in 
the plot. 

Secretary Seward is recovering from his injuries, 
and his son’s condition is also reported by his sur- 
geon as more hopeful. 


Miuitary Arrairs.—Gen. Grant telegraphed from 
Raleigh to the War Department on the 26th ult. 
that Gen. Johnson had surrendered to Gen. Sher- 
man all the rebel forces between that place and the 
Chattahoochee river, on the same terms as were 
granted to Gen. Lee. From other sources it is un- 
derstood that the numberof men actually surrendered 
is 27,400. All the militia in the States between 
those limits are included, The rebel forces recently 
at Mobile, and which are supposed to bein Alabama, 
are not embraced in this surrender. They constitute 
the only organized army remaining east of the Mis- 
sissippi. Toe present position of Jefferson Davis is 
not certainly known. He is reported to be endeav- 
Oring, with an escort of 2000 cavalry, and accom- 
panied by some of his cabinet, to make his way 
through South Carolina, Georgia and Alabama, 
towards the Mississippi river. Gen. Halleck stated 
on the 26th, that the Richmond bankers had infor- 
mation that Davis was moving a large quantity of 
specie, variously estimated from $6,0000,000 to 
$13,000,000, south from Greensboro’, N. C. in 
wagons, as fast as possible. Much of this was takea 
from the banks just before the evacuation of Rich- 
moad. Gen Grant has returned to Washington, aud 
it is understood that two of the great divisions con- 
stitutiug Sherman’s army are about to move from 
Raleigh northward, the other remaining to be dis- 
tributed as a garrison force in North Carolina. 

Ia Kentucky, about 1100 men belonging to Mor- 
gan’s late command have surrendered to Gen. Hob- 
son, and 1200 other rebel troops are said to have 
also surrendered. Most of the band of the notorious 
Moseby in Virginia have also given themselves up 
and been parvled. 

An order has been issued from the War Depart- 
ment for reducing the expenses of the military es- 
tablishment, directing the discharge of all chartered 
vessels not required to bring home troops in remote 
departments or to carry supplies to those in the 
field, the stoppage of purchases of supplies except 
what may be needed for forces in the field to the Ist 
prox., and of arms and ammunition; the cessation 
of work on most of the fortificatioas; the discharge 
of soldiers in hospitals, not requiring further med- 
ical treatment, of paroled prisovers, and of recruits 
in rendezvous except for the regular army; and a 
reduction of the number of employees in the Quarter- 
master’s and other departments of the service to 
what is necessary to close the busivess. Lists are 
ordered to be made of such prisoners as will take 
the oath of allegiance, that they may be properly 
dealt with. : 

A rebel ram, ce.lled the Webb, represented as both 
swift and apparently formidable, ran out of Red 
river on the night of the 23d ult., and passing the 
vessels stationed there, proceeded dowa the Missis- 
sippi. It passed New Orleans the next day, carrying 
the United States flag, which was soon after ex- 
changed for the rebel colors. Wheo some miles be- 
low the city, seeing a U. 8S. vessel about to attack 
it, the crew set it on fire and escaped to the shor«, 
and it soon blew up. 
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